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CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 


AT HOME. 
CuRISTMAS is down upon us once more and 
we take this opportunity of wishing all our 
friends and readers a merry Christmas and a 
bright and happy New Year. 

On Nov. 17th Miss Dorothy Bridson, 
newest of many new violinists, passed the 
ordeal of a public recital with gratifying 
success. Her programme was a genuine 


test, not only in music of display, such as 
Vieuxtemps’s Concerto in E major (first 
movement) and Wieniawski’s ‘Carnaval 





Russe,” but also in the higher forms exem- 
plifying the art of Bach and Beethoven. 

Weare asked to state that rehearsals of 
the Westminster Orchestral Society are held 
at the London College of Music, Great 
Marlborough Street, at 7.45 p.m.on Wednes- 
days and not at the London Organ School on 
Fridays. 

On Tuesday, Nov. 17th, Dr. Richter set 
before his patrons a Brahms programme, 
containing the master’s “ Academic Over- 
ture,” his “ Variations on a Chorale by 
Haydn ” and his Symphony in C minor, No. 
1. Here, of course, we were on thoroughly 
familiar grounds and the concert was a most 
enjoyable one, except that we had to face 
one disappointment—the absence of Mr. 
Willy Hess, who had been announced to 
play the master’s violin Concerto. His 
place was taken by M. Busoni, who, how- 
ever, failed to persuade us that Brahms’s 
first pianoforte Concerto is the equal of the 
work omitted. 

The third Richter Concert took place on 
Dec. 1st, with a more or less familiar Wag- 
ner programme. The rest of this series of 
concerts takes place on February 2nd, 16th, 
and March ist, 1904. 

Mr. Alfred Schulz.Curtius also announces 
that he has engaged the Hungarian boy 
violinist, Franz von Véscey, to make his first 
appearance in London early during the 
season of 1904. Extracts from the Con- 
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tinental press and Dr. Joachim’s opinion of 
this, the latest ‘* Wunderkind,” have already 
appeared in these columns. 

Mr. Mark Hambourg gave a pianoforte re- 
cital on Nov. 18th, when he displayed all the 
qualifications desirable to stamp him a vir- 
tuoso of the first water. His renderings of 
Schumann and Chopin were admirable, 
although at times the “ virtuoso” was pre- 
dominant. 

Mr. Benno Schénberger’s qualities as a 
pianist are well known, and he further added 
to his reputation on the occasion of his 
pianoforte recital at St. James’s Hall on Nov. 
19th, which was wellattended. The pianist 
laid before his patrons a varied and interest- 
ing programme, drawn from the works of 
Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Brahms, 
Chopin, Liszt, etc. All the items were ad- 
mirably interpreted, with due restraint, and 
without affectation,—so common with many 
of our pianists of the day. 

At the Popular Concerts on Saturday 
afternoon, Nov. 23rd, Mr. Kruse and his col- 
leagues presented Beethoven’s Quartet in A 
minor, Op. 132, to a small but patient audi- 
ence, by whom it was received with fitting 
courtesy. An absolute novelty,—a set of 
twelve short pieces for the pianoforte by 
Sgambati, was introduced by Miss Fanny 
Davies with moderate success, notwith- 
standing the “ melodies” could not possibly 
have been entrusted to better hands. 

Mr. Francis Macmillen gave a_ violin 
recital on Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 24th, at 
St. James’s Hall, before a fairly good audi- 
ence. His playing was distinguished by 
warmth of expression, refinement, precision 
and brilliancy. The enjoyment of the after- 
noon was increased by the pianoforte playing 
of Mlle. Spravka. 

Miss Jenny Hyman, assisted by the stu- 
dent orchestra of the Guildhall School of 
Music, may be congratulated on the success 
of her concert on November 25th at St, 
James's Hall. The concert-giver played 
with considerable verve and perception 
Tchaikovsky’s pianoforte Concerto in B flat 
and Moszkowski’s brilliant composition in E. 
Dr. W. H. Cummings conducted with his 
usual tact and ability. 

Miss Lalla Parry gave a successful con- 
cert on November 25th at the Kensington 
Town Hall; she was assisted by a number 
of artists, who took part in a miscellaneous 
programme, which calls but for little criti- 
cism. The concert-giver herself is gifted 
with a fine contralto voice, which she uses 
with fine effect, and her interpretation of 
Gluck’s ‘Che Faro” and Barrett’s “ 





Ships” left nothing to be desired. Miss 
Florence Woolland, a violinist possessing a 
neat technique, played pieces by Wieniawski 
and Nachez with considerable effect, and the 
rest of the artists contributed to the success 
of the evening. 

Concerts, given by M. Ysaye, Hegedus, 
Symphony Concert, Saturday Pops, Plunket 
Greene, Westminster Orchestral Society, 
Bonarius, Gérardy, Grace Sunderland and 
several others, must be allowed to stand over 
for reason of extraordinary pressure on our 
space, 





ABROAD. 


Georc HENSCHEL’s Requiem was performed 
at the eighth Gewandhaus Concert in Leip- 
zig on December the 3rd under the direction 
of Professor Arthur Nikisch. It was per- 
formed for the first time with more than 
crdinary success. Professor Dr. Hermann 
Kretzschmar writes in the Leipziger Nach- 
vichten as follows: ‘With this Opus 59 
Henschel takes rank amongst the distin- 
guished composers of the present time and 
the Gewandhaus can pride itself for having 
introduced a work, which will soon be per- 
formed everywhere.” 

Leonard Liebling, Huneker’s successor on 
the Musical Courier, is not only witty but 
wise. He has been writing some uncom- 
monly bright fiddle stuff. As a music critic 
Liebling has no equal among the men who 
‘‘do music”’ for the daily newspapers. He 
is scholarly and fair. 

Heinrich R. Knopf, 119, East Twenty- 
third Street, New York, the well-known 
violin maker and dealer, has returned from 
Europe, and has now a large collection of 
old violins in stock. 

M. Nebel & Brother, 1614, Third Avenue, 
N.Y., are importers and repairers of violins 
and bows, and have a large collection of old 
violins on hand. 

M. Winterlie, 1591, Third Avenue, N.Y., 
advertises that he has fine old violins and 
violoncellos, Italian and German strings, 
and repairs violins in an artistic manner. 

Charles F. Albert, 205, South Ninth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., calls attention to 
his new rosin in this issue. The same has 
been used and endorsed by many artists. 

A new style of rosin is advertised by J. W. 
Zimmerman and Co., 3819, State Street, 
Chicago, Ill., named Zimmerman’s Rosin 
Distributor, for which a great deal is claimed. 
Violinists should send for a circular. 

The Boston Music Co., 26, West Street, 
Boston, Mass., are advertising a new work 
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of intrinsic value and interest to violinists 
for violin and piano, an adagio and polonaise, 
by F. A. Habeneck. A complete catalogue 
of music for the violin is also issued by this 
house. 

J. Howard Foote is calling attention to 
his line of new violins in this issue of Ger- 
man, French and Italian makers. 

Wm. H. Kruse, 593, Evergreen Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., announces that he has a 
new list of masterpieces revised by Henry 
Schradieck, also that he prints New Year's 
cards. 

Edmund Severn is advertising his new 
violin compositions, Ask for them or write. 

I. Silverman is a teacher of violin and 
piano, and has his studio at 207, East Thirty- 
ninth Street. 

The Blakeney Tone rosin is now firmly 
established, and the manufacturer is kept 
busy filling orders. 

If violinists have not the large catalogue 
of violin music published by G. Schirmer, 
35, Union Square, New York, they should 
send for it at once. 

August Gemiinder and Sons’ new violin 
strings, ‘‘ the Spohr,” in straight lengths, are 
meeting with great success. 

Jean Gerardy and Pugno have been giving 
concerts in London with great success. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Manchester.—Thke present musical season 
promises to be a very active one, and full of in- 
terest. In addition to the resumption of all 
former musical enterprises, a new series of 
chamber concerts, to be known as the “ Ladies’ 
Concerts” (as distinctive from our old concert 
society the ‘‘ Gentlemen’s Concerts’), has been 
started by Messrs. Broadwood and Sons. They 
are to be held on three afternoons of each week 
during the season at the New Midland Hall. 
The first took place on October 11th, with the 
Brodsky Quartet. Miss Edith Robinson, Mr. G. 
Campbell M’Innes, and Miss Mathilde Verne 
have also appeared at these concerts with suc- 
cess. The Hallé Concert Society has issued its 
prospectus. Dr. Hans Richter promises, among 
other works, Elgar’s “The Apostles” and 
“Dream of Gerontius,"’ Berlioz’s “ Faust,” Bach's 
‘* Matthew Passion,” a new symphony by Gless, 
‘““Maurische Rhapsodie’’ by Humperdinck, 
Parry’s symphonic Variations and the symphonic 
poem ‘‘Also Sprach Zarathustra,” by Richard 
Strauss. M. G. 


Edinburgh.—Awakening from its customary 
summer “ hibernation,” the season, which pro- 
mises to be more prolific than ever, was ushered 
in by Herr Backhaus’s concert on October 3rd. 
It was unfortunate that he chose this early date 





for his first visit to Edinburgh, for the pianist 
thereby deprived many of the opportunity of 
hearing him, and himself of a good audience. 
Moreover, the programme suffered from an 
embarras de richesses, also from the presence of 
some vocal items quite unworthy ot their sur- 
roundings. The solos of Herr Backhaus were 
finely rendered and enthusiastically received. 
On October toth was given the first of the Har- 
rison series of concerts, so popular with the 
many who like their music miscellaneous. The 
artists on this occasion were Sarasate, Dr. Otto 
Neitzel, Miss Elsa Ruegger, Miss Louise Dale 
and Mr. Hamilton Earle. E. O. 


Dublin.—Money enough has been subscribed 
to enable the Dublin Orchestral Society to give 
five concerts thisseason. Dr. Culwick’s Orpheus 
Choral Society, now numbering 130 performers, 
has started rehearsals. The University Choral 
Society, under the conductorship of Charles 
Marchant, is also underway. The Roya! Dublin 
Society announces the engagement of Esposito, 
Sigmund Beel (violinist), Max Mossel, and 
Brodsky for a series of chamber music recitabs. 


Hull.—It is often the fault with English people 
that they do not sufficiently appreciate native 
genius, and that they are too prone to. be led 
away with the glamour of a foreign name and the 
clever artifices of a clever business manager. It 
is all too true, and the pity is uot so much that 
we are victims of the latter as that we are too 
phlegmatic or indifferent to realise real merit at 
home. This criticism is suggested by the com- 
paratively thin audience that was present at Mr. 
John Dunn’s recital at the Assembly Rooms on 
Saturday night. But while the censure is de- 
served by the bulk, it in no way applies to those 
who attended and gave enthusiastic expression 
to their feelings. Mr. John Dunn could not have 
desired a reception of greater cordiality—that 
were impossible. There was the ring of genuine 
good will which should encourage in Mr. Dunn 
the brightest portents for his coming tour of the 
United Kingdom. 

After the magnetism of Kubelik’s great person. 
ality, one could go back to John Dunn, after his 
magnificent performance of Saturday night, 
without feeling that the Englishman had suffered 
one whit in reputation. Perhaps he has not the 
romantic figure nor the poetic face of the young 
Bohemian—they are wheat he lacks, and one 
knows how much a striking individuality counts 
for—but he is not the less a marvellous fiddler. 
One had only to bear his brilliant interpretation 
of Paganini’s Concerto in D. Brilliant hardly 
describes it—it was even as the great composer 
himself would have had it, It was probably 
more of an intellectual than a passionate read- 
ing, but the technique was incomparable, the 
execution wonderful. The first movement of it 
surely was never more finely played. nor ever so 
surely electrified an audience as it did now. The 
whole concerto was, however, a performance 
that will ever stand out in the memories of those 
who heard it as a standard henceforth almost 
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unattainable. After it Tartini’s ** Devil’s Trill,”’ 
so weird and uncauny, and so faithfully and fan- 
tastically reproduced by Mr. Dunn, appeared by 
contrast almost tame, yet a performance which, 
had it stood by itself, would have added fresh 
laurels to Mr. Dunn’s fame. It gained a richly 
deserved encore, and in reply Mr. Dunn played 
a little piece in which he produced some wonder- 
ful harmonies and a breadth of tone aimost 'cello- 
like in its quality. Mr. Dunn also played splen- 
didly Bach’s Adagio and Fugue (unaccompanied) 
as the opening item of the programme—a daring 
thing to do, but nevertheless justified. By it he 
won the sympathy of his auditors in a marked 
degree, and he held it enchained throughout. At 
the close he gave a soliloquy which left us in 
doubt as to the mood in which it was conceived, 
of his own composition, and finished with a 
spirited and altogether delightful rendering of 
Wieniawski’s Scherzo and Tarantelle. Mr. 
Carter played most ably the accompaniments, 
and did some remarkably sympathetic and 
conscientious work. 

The recital introduced us to a rising young 
pianist, Miss Madeline Payne, who left most 
favourable impressions of spirited rather than of 
highly finished execution. Chopin’s Ballad in 
A flat received a very intelligent and, in many 
respects, meritorious interpretation, and a Schu- 
bert-Liszt waltz and Moszkowski’s caprice(neither 
of which, by the way, were the pieces on the 
programme) with fine abandon and brilliant 
execution. Her encore piece was Ghinka’s 
“L’Alouette.” Miss Edna Thornton, the vocal- 
ist, revived many of the pleasant memories 
associated with her singing at a Vocal Society's 
concert last season. Even in the short space of 
a few months it is possible to note an advance, 


both in the fulness of tone and the quality of ex- | 


pression, which is one of the most refreshing 
characteristics of her work. Six ‘ petit” songs 
appeared next her name. Aill, shall we not say, 
were charmingly given with the sympathetic 
feeling of a true artist. Both the classical items 
—‘*O del mio dolce ardor” (Gluck) and “ Gia il 
sole dal gauge’ (Scarlatti)—displayed the cul- 
ture of her voice almost perfectly, while the 
lighter trifles, ‘‘ Because my love is a rose’’ and 
‘The Rain,” both by G. W. Cox, were treated 
with exquisite daintiness. L. NN. 





Hereford.—In view of Miss Marie Hall’s ap- 
pearance at the Shirehall as arranged’ and 
announced by Mr. A. Lovesey, it will be inter- 
esting to read one of the very latest notices of 
her playing, the more especially as she will be 
rendering here two of the pieces she played at 
Birmingham, as well as at many other places 
during her long and still unfinished tour of the 
provinces—Bach's Chaconne and Ernst’s Con- 
certo in F sharp minor, This constant repeti- 
tion of the same pieces week after week, and 
night after night, carries with it more advan- 
tages than disadvantages for the player; and it 
is gratifying to know that Miss Hall will thus be 
heard at her best. She will surely do justice to 
the Ibach piano (sometimes called the violinist’s 
piano) and the accompaniment of one of the most — 





experienced and sympathetic of accompanists, 
Mr. H. R. Bird. The Midland Counties Herald 
(Birmingham) of Thursday last, says :—* Miss 
Marie Hall has some connection with Birming- 
ham, for it was, we believe, at the house of a 
respected Handsworth family, and by the good 
offices of some few local friends, that she reeeived 
a part of her early musicalinstruction. That the 
conspicuous ability which brought her kindly 
encouragement in youth has not deserted her, 
but on the contrary has grown and matured with 
the passing years, was made quite evident by 
the concert at which she appeared in the Town 
Halli. It was pleasant to see how numerous was 
the audience assembled, and pleasanter still to 
find that the young artist justified all, or nearly 
all, that has been written in her praise. A 
favourite pupil of the famous Hungarian instruc- 
tor, Sevcik, the teacher of Kubelik and Kocian, 
one was prepared to find her technique irre- 
proachable, but it was her solider qualities of 
fine feeling, wide sympathies, and real musical 
intelligence that most impressed her hearers. 
One forgot the dexterous executant in the inter- 
preter, and considering the quality of the pro- 
gramme, which was calculated more tor the 
elect than for the multitude, that is high praise. 
The reading of Beethoven’s ** Kreutzer ” Sonata, 
which she gave in company with Mr. Mark Ham- 
bourg, early showed the calibre of both per- 
formers. One would not like to say that Miss 
Hall—or the pianist either—extracted quite all 
the poetry from it that Beethoven put there, or 
that there were no moments in which the volume 
of tone from the piano was too much for her; 
.. but it was a broad and vigorous reading for all 
‘that, with no lack of feeling in the second move- 
ment, and quite remarkable for’ masculine 
character and maturity. The tone of the violin- 
ist was not invariably very pure, nor was it very 
powerful, but for those points perhaps her instru- 
ment may have been accountable. The great 
test piece of the evening, Bach’s ‘“ Chaconne,” 
proved no less than a triumph, and having 
demonstrated that she could play Bach and 
Beethoven, Miss Hall had done ail that could 
possibly have been expected of her.” The 
vocalist is Mr. Gervase Elwes, and the solo 
pianist Mr. Herbert Fryer, who will play upon an 
Ibach grand pianoforte. a 





Messrs. Puttick and Simpson sold, Dec. 17tb, 
at 47, Leicester-square, a collection of violins, 
violas, and violoncellos, among which were the 
following :—A violin by Joannes Baptista Guad- 
agnini,— {130 (J. Chanot); a violin by Pique, 
Paris, about 1860,—£58 (Tomley); a violin by 
Joseph Guarnerius, Cremona, 1731—£200 (Clark 
son Close); a violin by Antonius and Hieronymus’ 
Amati— £66 (G. A. Chanot); another by the same, 
Cremona, 1630—{95 (F. W. Chanot); a violin 
by Joseph Guadagnini, dated 1780—{52 (G. A. 
Chanot); another by the same, Parma, 1773— 
£74 (F. W. Chanot); a violin by Jerome Amati 
hae (J. Chanot); and a violin by Nicolaus 
Gagliano, 1761—{50 (Frowde). The 96 lots 
realized a total ot £1,733 18s. 
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HOW TO PRACTICE. 


At the opening of the season when our students 
begin their practicing with renewed vigour it 
seems rather opportune to say something about 
‘“‘The Art of Practicing.” 

If a pupil has a clear understanding of how to 
practice properly at home he is prepared to 
absorb all that is taught him; but if he 1s merely 
shown how the lesson is to be played, unless 
exceptionally gifted, the pupil makes slow pro- 
gress. A carefully outlined programme will 
facilitate your efforts ; it allows two hours for 
tone, finger exercises, scales, thirds, octaves, 
tenths, trills, etc.; two hours for etudes and two 
hours for solos. 

After carefully mapping out this daily work, 
make an ironclad resolution to adhere to your 
programme, allowing nothing whatsoever to 
interfere. Many pupils have good intentions, but 
few have the moral strength to carry them out. 
I take it for granted that if the student has 
a stiff wrist or bow arm, or other physical defi- 
ciences, he will attend to them first. 

It is logical to infer that the too frequent use 
of the metronome has a deadening effect on the 
finer senses, but experience has preved to me 
that in practising fingerfexercises, scales, trills, 
thirds, octaves and tenths and to increase their 
velocity, the judicious use of the metronomes 
in the following manner will produce rapid and 
astonishing results. 

Set the metronome at a very low speed and 
increase it one point every day until the highest 
possible velocity is reached. Then gradually 
discard the slow tempos and only practice those 
that require attention, always beginning five or 
six points below. the difficult tempo. 

Exercises similar to the second and the 
twenty-third of Kreutzer, solos on the style 
of the Prelude of Bach, the Perpetual Motions of 
Paganini, Ries and Weber, the Fileuse of Lotto, 
L’Abeille by Schubert, should be practised in the 
same manner, Exercises and solos tn general 
should be studied by first playing over a few bars 
and selecting the passages that cause the 
minutest exertion. Analyze the first obstacle 
that presents itself, practice the passage in 
its simplest form, and when that has been mas- 
tered, gradually add whatever is necessary to 
approach the original version. If conscientiously 
carried out, this mode of study will not only 
prove its superiority over all other systems 
of practising, but the continual change it offers 
stimulates the mind and retards the mental ex- 
haustion so frequently caused by prolonged 
attention to one and the same thing. 

To elucidate these suggestions I add two 
samples, one from Bach's Prelude and the other 
from Ernst’s “ Hungarian Airs.” In the Prelude 
the passage of twelve bars starting from the 
seventeenth bar from the -beginning requires 
perfect command of the bow. Set the metro- 
nome at 60, counting three beats to the bar, and 
play it twenty times: then increase the speed 
one point at the time, playing each tempo twenty 
times following the rules herewith given : 


I. day, set the metronome at 60-69. II. day, 











6872. III. day, 66 76, then 69-80, 72-84, and so 
on until 120-138 is reached. If possible add a few 
points. The object to be kept in mind is to be 
able to play everything cf a technical nature at a 
far greater speed than you would playit in public, 
thus overcoming the least exertion or anxiety 
when using the proper tempo. 

The octave passage with trill at the close 
of Ernst’s ‘‘ Hungarian Airs” is another very 
difficult part. In the Litolff Edition (arranged 
by Edmund Singer) there is a simpler version 
above the original one, representing the original 
in its simplest form. Practise this first; then 
connect one octave with the next harmony, 
whether it is a fourth, sixth or seventh, and 
practise it until the connections from one string 
to the other are perfectly even. The trill should 
be mastered separately then with the octaves 
alone, omitting the harmonies lying between the 
octaves, and not until all of the simpler forms 
have been thoroughly mastered, should the 
original difficult version be attempted. 

The above examples are mere suggestions and 
it is well for each individual to select exercises 
or solos best suited to his technical equipment. 

The days of the ignorant fiddlers are num- 
bered. It is well for the student to consider that 
while a faultless technic and thorough musician- 
ship are paramount, artistic qualities must be 
accomplished by the make-up of a cultured 
gentleman. ; 

How to study Kreutzer, by Benjamin Cutter, is 
a valuable acquisition to the student's library. 
Besides giving a clear understanding of the char- 
acteristics of each study, it offers practical advice 
as to the mode of procedure. — Etude. 





Herr Willy Burmester, the well-know violinist, 
has been appearing in a new réle at Stockholm. 
Lately he gave a series of four concerts, and at 
the last of them, before beginning to play, he took 
the audience into his confidence in a short speech 
complaining of the treatment he had received 
from one of the local critics. ‘ Not only this 
time,” he said, “ but also on a former visit this 
writer drew comparisons between the personal 
appearance of Paganini and myself, complaining 
that my hair was too light and my nose toosmall, 
and that, compared with Paganini’s diabolical 
appearance, mine was ridiculous. Whatever a 
critic may say about my art, I have no right to 
censure, but if my person is attacked, I have, as 
a man and a gentleman, the right to defend my- 
self publicly, as I was attacked publicly. I may 
regretthat my personal appearance is what it is, 
but for this I am not toblame.” The public, we 
are glad to say, was unanimously on Herr Bur- 
mester’s side, and the critic in question. who was 
in the Hall, took his departure with all possible 
expedition. It is hard, indeed, if a violinist is to 
be hauled over the coals because he has the good 
taste to cultivate the appearance of an ordinary 
human being. Weshould be much more inclined 
to make fun of those misguided musicians who, 
for purposes of advertisement, get themselves up 
like an owl in an ivybush, 
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MUSIC REVIEWS. 


WE have received from Messrs. RuDALL CARTE 
AND Co: 

The Professional Pocket Book or daily and hourly 
engagement Diary for 1904. The pocket book 
is specially adapted for professional engagements 
and it is published in accordance to the plan of 
the late Sir Julius Benedict and may be ordered 
from any Booksellers or stationers. No profes- 
sional man, who wishes to fulfil his engagements 
ought to be without this exceedingly useful little 
pocket book, which is issued yearly, ever since I 
can remember. 


Mr. WILLIAM REEVES: 


Information for Players, Owners, Dealers and 
Makers of Bow Instruments, also for String- 
Manufacturers, taken from personal experience, 
studies and observations with illustrations of a 
Stainer and Guarnarius Violin, etc. by William 
Hepworth. It isa pity the author of this most 
useful little book could not have chosen a shorter, 
more concise title for it; otherwise its contents 
are of the greatest value to every amateur or 
professional violinist. The author is right in de- 
ploring the ignorance of players in general, for, 
he says, there are pianists, who have scarcely 
ever seen the inside of a piano and how many 
more violinists are there, who with regard to the 
formation and treatment of the instrument are in 
a remarkable state of ignorance, the more so, as 
in respect of bow instruments much is considered 
as still involved in obscurity. It is to this par- 
ticular class the author appeals and there is cer- 
tainly a great deal of truth in and practical 
knowledge which he imparts in a most generous 
manner to the enthusiastic student. He deals in 
a most practical manner with such items as pegs, 
fingerboard, bridge, violin rests, bar, sound post, 


strings, rosin, bow, repairs, etc., items with which: 


I should advise every violinist to become thor- 
oughly acquainted. 

Messrs. METHUEN & Co.: 

About Music and what it is made of, by Oliveria 
Prescott, A.R.A.M., and author of ‘Form or 
Design in Vocal and Instrumental Music,” an 
essay on music written for amateurs and in 
memory of the author’s master, George Alexan- 
der Macfarren. The work is divided into five 
chapters, viz, Home Music in England, From 
Madrigal to Modern Style, The Rise of Opera, 
The Course of Oratorio and the Making of Sym- 
phonies. “The best amateur should love that 
which is best in the thing that he loves and 
the best is the highest.” Thisis one of the quot- 
ations given out in the preface aud the author 
has remained true to those words throughout the 
work, which must have been more a work of love 
than a work for gain. 


Herr P. NooRpDHOFF: 


The Orchestral Concert Player by Chr. Poort- 
mann, violin master at the Municipal Music 
School of Groningen. The author ot this re- 
markable work, invaluable to conductors of or- 





chestras, in his capacity as professor of the 
violin has most successfully carried out his 
task to bring up young pupils to musical 
performers. This circumstance must have 
been the inducing cause of the publication 
of this selection of soli and fragments, remarkably 
sweet, and at the same time useful and instruc- 
tive, extracted from curreat orchestral works, 
such as a Fantaisie on Carmen, Mignon, La 
muette de Portici, Aladin, La Dame Blanche, 
Belisario, Madame Angot, La Juive, Guillaume 
Tell, Aida and many others. In the second 
part we find orchestral studies or a collection of 
more difficult passages from such works as Beet- 
hoven’s Septett, overtures to Leonora, Ruy 
Blas, Mignon, Husistka, Academic Overture, 
fragments and passages from Dvordék’s Rhap- 
sodie, Mendelssohn’s fourth Symphony, Liszt's 
second Rhapsodie, Grieg’s Suite, Goldmark’s 
March of Queen Saba, etc. No orchestral player 
nor conductor should be without this most useful 
and highly interesting collection of fragments or 
extracts, selected from the most celebrated 
orchestral works, fully and explicitly fingered and 
indicated as regards delivery and time. The 
literary part of the work is written in four lan- 
guages, viz., Dutch, German, Frenchand English. 





MEssrs. BREITKOPF AND HAERTEL : 

New Method for the Double-Bass, by Franz 
Simandl, the English edition revised by Charles 
Winterbottom, professor of the double-bass at 
the R.A.M. The author in his Pretace points 
out that although the Double-Bass Schools 
hitherto published are, in many respects, not 
wanting in excellence, yet he finds that most of 
them are either not complete, or are not sufii- 
ciently clear to afford the pupil the means of 
acquiring an up-to-date technic in an easy and 
practical manner. These facts and a request 
trom the Vienna Conservatory of Music, induced 
the author to write the work before us, the object 
being more particularly tu arrange the material 
for study in progressive order and to render it 
exhaustive. 

The work is published in two parts, and the 
subject-matter is divided as follows : 

The first part, initiating the pupil in orchestral 
playing, contains all the positions, the major and 
minor scales, intervals, bowing, embe!lishments 
and other necessary exercises, besides the various 
kinds of notation, recitatives and melodrama, 
with examples from celebrated and weli-koown 
works. 

The second part affords systematic instruction, 
preparatory to solo playing, which method 
reforms the manner of using the thumb, with a 
view to extending and facilitating the art of solo 
playing. 

In order, however, to afford those who are not 
in a position to have a good master, an oppor- 
tunity of teaching themselves, the author has 
added clearly written explanations, which will, no 
doubt, make the work <ll the more attractive to 
the student. The method has met with such 
success at the Vienna Conservatory that excel- 
lent results have been obtained in a comparatively 
short time. 
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Now Ready. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 








LIFE OF CHOPIN, 


By FRANZ LISZT, 


*TRANSLATED IN FULL FOR THE FIRST TIME 
By JOHN BROADHOUSE. 





WITH MEDALLION PORTRAIT OF CHOPIN. 





*PUBLISHER’S NOTE. 


In explanation of the seutence on the title, ‘‘ translated in full for the first time” the 
Publisher desires it to be understood that he has discarded the Version previously issued by 
him by M. W. Cook, as it was only a partial translation. He has substituted the present 
one which will, for the first time, present the entire work in book form to English readers. 











LONDON: WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





FReeliablie 
Strin ss 


Guaranteed for Good Tone and Durability. 
A Sample String sent Post Free for 6 Stamps. 
Pianoforte Manufacturers and Importers, 
The Trade Supplied. 


J.STROHMENGER & SONS, 
86, BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W. 


OPPOSITE HARROD'S STORES. 


WORKS ON THE VIOLIN. 
Facts ABouT FippD Es, Violins Old and New. 
By J. Broapuouse. Third Edition, 6d. 
TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE AND PRESERVA: 
TION OF THE VIOLIN AND ALL OTHER Bow 
INSTRUMENTS, together with an Account 
of the most celebrated makers and of the 
genuinecharacteristics of their Instruments 
by J. A. Oro, with additions by J. Bishop, 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Louis SpowR. 2 volsin1, 
thick 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. (pub. 15s.) 
VioLIN MANUFACTURE IN ITALY AND ITS 
German Oricin, by Dr. E. Scuesek, 
' translated by W.E. Lawson. 8vo,sewed,Is. 








W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





JEFFERY J. GILBERT, 


Maker of the Famous 


“GILBERT” VIOLINS, VIOLAS AND 
VIOLONGELLOS. 


Gold Medallist, PETERBOROUGH. 


London Show Rooms: 
13, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


Of all Dealers or of 18, Paternoster Row. MENTION THIS PAPER, 


NEW PATENT PERFECT FIFTH 
VIOLIN, VIOLA AND ’CELLO STRINGS 


FOR SOLO PLAYERS. 


No. 27 E, No. 55 A, No. 69 D, 1/- per Ring. 
» 70 D, Aluminium (Patent), 6d. 
» 95 G, Good quality, 6d.; 96 G, Real Silver, 1/- 





To induce Violin, Viola and 'Cello players to give 
my New Patent Strings a fair trial, I will send free to 
every customer who buys during the year £3 worth 
of strings, a Violin or 'Cello Bow of best make, 
quality and finish. 


Each order should be accompanied by a remittance. 





R. HARCOURT, 34, QUEEN STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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FRITZ KREISLER. 


Photo by Gessford, New York. 





Printed by New Temple Press, 17, Grant Road, Croydon, 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says: “I find it a 
decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 

Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.” 

Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF says: ‘*While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.” 


ViOLN 





All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 

e () This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
in high positions more mellow, greater 

carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 

brilliancy. Prospectus free. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE Is. 1d. 

Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 
the Continent. 


Perfectintone. Artisticin construction 
PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE, 


siVOR) 





VETO) MEN BS) SoLE AGENT FoR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
CoLoniEs. 
_F J. EDWIN BONN. 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 


FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO, BASS, ETC. 

The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.I., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which rendersthem comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘ E”’ will bear pulling up to ‘A,’’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets ls. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. ¢ 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 


Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 
oF gees PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 

announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days prior tothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 








ye splendid tone, very handsome, 12 gns.; 
also Violin, old, mellow tone, good preservation, 
8 gns.—Might, 47, Lambert Road, Brixton Hill. 





O VIOLINISTS.—Amateur String Band, moder- 

ate players only, now forming.—For terms and 

particulars address, Principal, 69, Earl’s Court Square, 
S.W. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist), 
is open to receive 
ADDITIONAL PUPILS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY 


SCHOOLS OR PRIVATE PUupPILs. 


Distance no object. 


Term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


ExaMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 


Appress c/o “ THE VIOLIN TIMEs.” 








TO VIOLINISTS. 


Doubtless you, like thousands more, have been trying years 
to find a real first-class, reliable gut — If this is so, just 
give our “Invulnerable”’ strings a trial. Their power and 
purity of tone will surprise iw They are indeed the most 
perfect strings yet produced. As regards their durability we 
may remark that it is a common occurrence for a single length 
“KE” to stand constant wear for over a month. Another most 
remarkable feature about them is the marvellous way in which 
they keep in tune. 

To give these strings a wide sale we are offering them at 
prices which you have to pay for a common silk or acribelle 
string. 

The lengths are:—* E” 4 lengths; “*A”’ 24 lengths; ““D” 
24 lengths. 

All one price, 3 for 1/1; 6 for 2/- post free. 

If you are inclined to doubt our statements concerning these 
strings, try a sample, post free for five stamps. 

Twisted Silk or Acribelle ‘‘ E”’ strings, 3 lengths (best quality) 
1/9 per dozen, post free. 


W. H. GILLARD & SONS, 


VIOLIN STRING MERCHANTS & IMPORTERS, 
BARTON-ON-HUMBER. 


ENTLEMAN has one or two modern Violins 

which he can thoroughly recommend to anyone 

requiring a really fine instrument at a moderate price.— 
Graham, 42, Muswell Road, London, N. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS to the Publishing 
Office, 83 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. Re- 
jected MSS. cannot be returned, unless accompanied 
by stamped and directed envelope. All copy must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and must reach 
the Editor promptly. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 


(post free) - - - - - - 2s. 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per annum (post free) - 38. od. 
Publisher, Wm. Rexves, 83, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 








She Miolin Times. 


JANUARY, 1904. 


HERR FRITZ KREISLER. 


Herr KREISLER was born in Vienna, on 
February 2nd, 1875. He belongs to a very 
professional family, his father being at the 
present moment a noted physician in 
Vienna. 

He commenced his studies of the violin 
under Hellmesberger and Auber in Vienna, 
and when only to years old he gained the 
first prize at the Conservatoire. From there 
he went to Paris to study under Massart and 
Delibes, and when only 12 years of age won 
the first prize at the Conservatoire against 40 
competitors. 

Later he went on tour in America, where 
he encountered great success everywhere. 
From there he returned to Vienna, and gave 
up the violin to take up a course of medical 
study at the Gymnasium, 
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At the age of 21 he joined the Army, and 
after one years specially hard work, he was 
made an officer in the Uhlan Cavairy 
Regiment, a position he still holds. 

The Daily Telegraph and Times speak of Herr 
Kreisler’s earliest appearances as follows: 

Mr. Fritz Kreisler, the latest violin master 
from Prague, where they seem to grow fiddlers 
as we grow hops, gave a recital on June 12, 
and, despite atrocious weather, attracted a 
considerable audience. More than that, he 
stirred our public to enthusiasm, solo after 
solo being received with unbounded 
applause and many recalls. Was ail this 
deserved? Most certainly it was. The 
young artist is simply a great violinist. If 
we do not style him a great virtuoso, it is 
because he has proved himself to be that and 
very much more. Hecombines with mastery 
of the instrument a measure of feeling and 
intelligence which qualifies him for the 
highest honours, and we say emphatically 
that of all the gifted violinists who have 
lately come amongst us, none excels Fritz 
Kreisler as an artist, while few can challenge 
him as an executant. This was abundantly 
demonstrated in the course of a long recital, 
which, beginning with Tartini’s ‘“ Devil’s 
* Trill,’ continuing with Vieuxtemps’ Concerto 
in F sharp minor, Bach’s Prelude in E 
major (with Schumann’s accompaniment) 
and other works ended with the ‘“ Russian 
Airs” of Wieniawski. There could have 
been no more complete test, nor any result 
less open to the charge of lacking decisive- 
ness. The fluency and neatness of Mr. 
Kreisler’s execution, the beauty of his tone, 
and the sensitiveness of his expression were 
quite sufficient to explain and justify the 
cordial demonstrations of the public. Let 
him play again! 

The Times: 

Herr Kreisler reminds one of nobody so 
strongly as Dr. Joachim. The most illus- 
trious of modern violinists himself could 
hardly have played the prelude from Bach's 
suite in E, with Schumann's pianoforte ac- 
companiment, the Nardini Gavotte, or the 
beautiful Goldmark air, more exquisitely than 
Herr Kreisler played them in St. James’s 
Hall yesterday. Vieuxtemps—as represented 
by his concerto in F sharp minor—and even 
Tartini in his ‘“ Devil's Trill,” are mere 
child’s play to Herr Kreisler, who, in addi- 
tion to his extremely polished and complete 
technical accomplishment, has the tempera- 
ment of the real artist. 

The Daily Mail, February 10, 1903: 

The ovation accorded Herr Kreisler yes- 





terday afternoon at conclusion of his fourth 
violin recital at St. James’s Hall must have 
fluttered the laurels on Kubelik’s brow. 

He was recalled time after time, and then 
the enthusiasm ladies with muffs and larger 
hats were not satisfied. His brilliant ren- 
dering of Wieniawski’s Polonaise in D major 
being finished, they pressed forward to the 
orchestra and craned their necks to see the 
last of the object of their admiration, who 
was fortunately beyond their reach. A 
determined door keeper and a _ constable 
repelled an invasion to his room, 

This triumph of an artist practically 
unknown to English audiences, though no 
more than Herr Kreisler deserves, is surpris- 
ing, inasmuch as he possesses none of the 
personal attributes usually considered vital 
to a violinist’s success. The personality of 
this man with the short crisp hair is as 
remarkable as his playing. He might be 
called the Sandow of musicians. Though 
not very tall, he is a physical as well asa 
musical Hercules. He strides across the 
platform with an air of Ajax defying the 
lightning. He holds his violin in his left 
hand like a scabbard, and grasps his bow like 
sword. But that may be due to his military 
training. Herr Kreisler is still a lieutenant 
in a cavalry regiment in the Austrian army, 
and one understands how he has come out 
successfully, though not unscathed, from 
three fiercely fought duels. 

He plays in a simple, unaftected way, like 
a man who thinks of his music and not of 
the effect he produces, and the sound that 
swells from the violin that looks so fragile 
on his massive shoulder is sometimes organ- 
like in volume. His lightest notes are tender 
with the tenderness born of strength. 


‘‘ A Man, not a Freak.” 

He granted an interview yesterday with a 
great laugh from the depths of his forty-three 
inch chest. ‘“ Interview mein five languages 
if you like,” he said. 

‘“‘ How does one succeed? Well, I might 
say muscles, but that would not be true, 
though I believe in the strenuous life. Born 
at Vienna in 1875, I won the first prize at 
the Conservatoire there when I was ten, and 
the Premier Prix at Paris when I was twelve. 
In fact,” he added, laughing, ‘I was an 
‘infant prodigy.’ Later I studied with 


Massart, and now self-forgetfulness is my 
master when I play. Sometimes I get up 
from a jolly luncheon party and go to the 
concert hall cold—cold. ThenI awake, and 
every thought in my brain and every nerve 
in my body lives—not my life, but the life of 
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the music. Quite simple, isn’t it ?”” he added, 
with a comical smile. 

‘| might mention,” he concluded, “ that I 
always play from memory in public, but 
whatever you tell people, tell them I’m a 
man and not a freak, Good-bye.” And he 
shook hands with a force that made the 
interviewer wince. 





OLD VIOLINS AND THEIR MAKERS. 
STORIES OF FAMOUS COLLECTORS. 


By Walter Hampson. 
(Manchester Evening Chronicle.) 


In very old country houses you may see at 
the present time, if you are anything of an 
observer, old muskets, old flintlock pistols, 
an old sabre, sometimes jagged and very 
often deeply stained with blood, perhaps a 
pike that was used at Marston Moor or in 
the Rebellion of ’98; and if you are at all 
imaginative your thoughts immediately re- 
vert back to the remote past, which, try as 
you will in this matter-of-fact world, you 
cannot lose sight of. Many people treasure 
these relics with great care, polishing them 
with a loving hand and pointing to them 
with pride. I have known people who pos- 
sessed a shell, or a piece of one, bring it out 
on certain state occasions and say, “ What 
do you think of this? It was picked up at 
the siege of Sedan.” You observe, “ How 
very interesting.” But these “ interesting ” 
relics only breathe of wrong and suflering, 
cruelty, and bloodshed, and, looked at from 
a humanitarian point of view, seem totally 
opposed to that love of our neighbours which 
is inculcated in our minds up to a certain 
age, and when we face the world it seems to 
lie dormant. There are many fads and 
fancies, that is to an outside eye, which, 
when studied, become pursuits of absorbing 
interest. The man who goes about seeking 
a good specimen of ‘‘ Wedgewood” ware, a 
first copy of ‘“‘ Timothy Sparks, alias Charles 
Dickens,” a ‘ Breeches Bible,” an Eliza- 
bethan chair, a rare piece of old carving, a 
genuine ‘‘ Rembrandt,” or even another 
planet, is much happier than the unfortunate 
being who wishes to know “ What’s won.” 
The collector lives in a world of his own, 
and the uninitiated have no “ open sesame,”’ 
and therefore cannot enter. Sterne, the 
great writer, has well said, “‘Have not the 
wisest of men in all ages, not excepting 
Solomon himself, had their hobby-horses— 
their running horses, their coins and their 
cockle shells, their drums and their trumpets, 
their fiddles, their pallets, their maggots and 





their butterflies. And solong as a man rides 
his hobby-horse peacefully and quietly along 
the King’s highway, and neither compels 
you nor me to get up behind him, pray, sir, 
what have you or I to do with it?” He 
further tells us, ‘‘There is no disputing 
against hobby-horses,” and adds, “I seldom 
do, nor could I, with any sort of grace, had 
I been an enemy to them at the bottom; 
happening at certain changes of the moon to 
be both fiddler and painter.” 

The Famous “ Strad.” 

There is such a delightful uncertainty 
about the history of a violin that the more 
you ponder on the instrument the more you 
realise what part in a man’s or woman's life 
it may play. The violin is no respecter of 
persons or rank. Placed in a king’s hands, 
if he has not the secret of coaxing it, it is 
simply an inanimate object ; put it into the 
hands of a beggar who has studied it, it 
responds to the slightest touch of the bow. 
It pours forth the feelings transmitted to it 
and carries you miles away into the woods, 
the green fields, the mountains, the moor- 
lands, the death-bed of a dear mother, the 
last goodbye of a loved and lost sister—the 
whole gamut of life’s emotions, are surging 
round you as your ear drinks in the beaute- 
ous tones. What Mecca is to the Moham- 
medan, Cremona (a small town in Italy) is 
to the violin lover, associated as it is with 
the memory of giant craftsmen, who, after 
the lapse of more than two centuries, stand 
forth more invincible than ever. The two 
greatest violin makers the world has ever 
produced hail from Cremona, Antonio 
Stradivari, born about 1644, and Joseph 
Guarnerius, born in 1687. We are assured 
on unimpeachable authority that Stradivari 
once sent some of his instruments to Eng- 
land on sale or return, and that they were 
taken back to Italy, the merchant being un- 
able to get five pounds for a violoncello. 
Hugo Becker, the well-known ’cellist, plays 
upon a Stradivari ’cello, but I don’t suppose 
five hundred five pound notes would tempt 
him to part with it at present. Charles Reade, 
the novelist, when writing of the instruments 
which were sent back, says: ‘* What ho! 
Hang all the Englishmen of that day who 
are alive to meet their deserts.” Those men 
little knew the future value which would be 
put upon the Strad instruments, had they 
known, the instruments would never have 
left our isle. The Strada well-known paper 
circulating amongst musicians, contained the 
following advertisement a month ago:—“A 
splendid violin, made by Antonio Stradivari, 
1720, price 1,500 guineas.” The Balfour 
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Strad (so called after a London firm), which 
was exhibited at the Glasgow Exhibition, 
was recently sold for £2,400. The rise in 
the price of Cremonese violins has been 
phenomenal. 


Violin Bargains. 


Take the case of a violin until recently in 
the possession of Mr. James Watts, Portland 
Street, Manchester, called “ The Jack the 
Painter Strad.” This Stradivarius violin 
was taken by a gentleman’s servant into the 
shop of a music seller named Morgan, who 
carried on business in Crawford Street, 
Marylebone, between 1860 and 1870. The 
footman wanted to buy a concertina, the 
value of 25s., and offered the violin in 
exchange, but this Morgan refused. A man 
called “ Jack the Painter,” who played in the 
streets in the winter, was in the shop at the 
time buying a string. He said he would 
take the fiddle at 25s., and asked Morgan to 
give the man the concertina. The bargain 
was made, and for some years “ Jack the 
Painter ” played the violin about the streets, 
more particularly in the districts of Notiing 
Hilland Marylebone. Eventually he brought 
the violin to Mr. W. E. Hill, violin maker, 
London, and sold it to him for £25, this 
being what he asked for it, although fully 
aware of what he had. The violin was sold 
by Mr. Hill (upon condition that it should be 
put in proper order) for £80 to Mr. David 
Laurie. “Jack the Painter” had taken the 
violin to pieces himself, and left glue as 
black as pitch both inside and out. This 
violin is guaranteed, and is noted for its 
splendid tone. I had the pleasure of showing 
it to Dr. Brodsky, and the tone he drew from 
it still lingers in my memory. It is at 
present in Manchester. The ‘ Salabue 
Strad,”’ commonly called “ Le Messie Strad,” 
changed hands some years ago at £2,500. It 
is an exceptionally well preserved instru- 
ment. Dr. Joachim was presented with a 
Strad on the occasion of his musical jubilee, 
1894. The committee paid £1,200 for this 
instrument. Since that date the price has 
again gone up. When we consider that 
Stradivari was glad to sell his violins at 
prices ranging trom £3 Igs. to £10, we are 
lost in amazement at the present day prices. 
Good old violins are yearly increasing in 
value, and it would take a clever prophet to 
give us an idea of their value in another fifty 
years. The Tuscan Strad was sold in 1794 
for £25, in 1876 for £ 240, and in 1880 Messrs. 
Hill and Sons paid £1,000 for it. Lady 
Hallé plays upon a Strad which belonged to 
Ernst, the German violinist. Senor Sarasate, 





when in New York, was offered 10,000 
dollars for one of his Strads. The Betts 
Strad, which was originally sold for £1, could 
not be purchased to-day for £2,500. 


Famous Makes. 

The other great Cremonese maker, Joseph 
Guarnerius (called del Jesu) has the follow- 
ing curious label inserted in his violins: 

The I.H.S. stands for ‘* Jesu Hominum 
Salvator.” 

Some of his violins have realised the same 
high prices as those of Stradivari. The es- 
teemed principal of the Royal Manchester 
College, Dr. Brodsky, plays upon a beautiful 
specimen, and those who have heard it in 
the quartette and solo playing have been 
struck by the volume and sweetness of it. 
The Guarnerius violin, which Paganini used 
to play on, is kept at the Town Hall, Genoa, 
and is guarded by a special commissionaire. 
The Burgomaster sometimes allows well- 
known artists to play upon it. Fabulous 
prices have been offered for this instrument. 
The Guarnerius which belonged to the late 
Charles Reade, novelist, was sold a few 
years back by Mr. Watts. This violin and 
the Jack the Painter Strad used to repose in 
a large double case at Abney Hall. When 
visitors called they were allowed to inspect 
these two gems, and Mr. Watts would say in 
a jocular manner that it was quite easy 
to lift a few thousands. 


The Love and Danger of Collecting. 

The collecting of old violins is a hobby 
which has much to commend it, inasmuch 
as the instruments may be played upon, and 
thousands made happier through listening to 
the beautiful music contained inthem. At 
any rate, violin collecting gives more pleasure 
to the multitude than the egg of the great 
Auk can possibly do. 

The following advertisement circulates 
freely in the papers at the present time :— 
“ Violin.—Rare bargain: For sale, very fine 
instrument, splendid model of old master 
(labelled) ; beautiful rich, mellow tone ; per- 
fect fingering; suitable for lady or gentle- 
man; for solo or orchestra; also splendid 
inlaid bow, Tutor, velvet chin rest. Tuning 
fork, mute, extra strings, handsome black 
half-guinea case, baize lined, well finished, 
brass mounts, handle, etc., worth £3 3s., 
price only £1 5s, carriage paid; sent on ap- 
proval willingly.” This charming young 
widow has been burying her husband two or 
three times a week for many years. How- 
ever, she seems to sell so many of these 
trashy violins that it would be a pity for her 
to marry again. There are men on the Con- 
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tinent who do nothing else but make imita- 
tion old violins. These violins have dummy 
cracks in the belly and back, faded varnish, 
rubbed scrolls, and the inside has been made 
dirty with the object of ageing them. The 
tone is warranted to bring the mortar off the 
parlour walls. If you take hold of one 
of them by the neck, and tap the belly 
or back lightly with the middle finger of the 
right hand, you'll find that they are not 
cracked at all. These are called fakes, and 
are sold to pawnbrokers purposely to catch 
so-called knowing people. 

In volume the first of “‘ Purcell’s Catches ”’ 
may be seen the following poem relative to 
an early English violin maker named Young, 
whose son was reckoned an excellent 
performer on the fiddle :— 


You scrapers that want a good fiddle well 
strung, 

You must go the man that is old while he’s 
Young. 

But if this same fiddle you fain would play 
bold, 

You must go to his son, who'll be Young 
when he’s old. 

There’s old Young and young Young, both 
men of renown ; 

Old sells and Young plays the best fiddle in 
town ; 

Young and old live together, and may they 
live long, 

Young to play an old fiddle, old to sella new 
song. 


The King of Collectors. 

The greatest violin collector who has ever 
lived was a poor Italian carpenter, by name 
Luigi Tarisio. He was a fair player, but he 
became more enamoured with the shape of 
the instrument than the sound of it. He 
travelled Italy on foot as a pedlar, coaxing 
the villagers to part with their old Strads, 
Amatis, etc., for a new violin in decent 
playing order. He visited chapels, monas- 
teries, old houses, seeking the great master- 
pieces and swopping the new ones for 
the old. It was a case of Aladdin’s lamp 
over again. He had gems which money 
could not purchase from him. Though a 
dealer he was a greater lover and could not 
be induced to part with his instruments. 
Hart gives a beautiful account of him in 
‘‘ Famous Makers and their Imitators." No 
one was allowed to enter his attic in Milan. 
One day the neighbours had seen him enter 
his abode, but they were confident he had 
not left it. Notice was given to the muni- 
cipal authorities, so an entry was made 
by force. The scene witnessed was indeed 





een On a miserable couch rested the 
ifeless body of Tarisio; around everything 
was in the utmost disorder. A pile of old 
fiddle boxes here and there, fiddles hung 
round the walls and double basses covered 
over with sacking. This was the sight 
which met the gaze of the authorities. Little 
did they imagine they were surrounded with 
gems no money could have bought from 
their owner. Stradivari violins and violon- 
cellos, all these were passed over by the 
visitors as so much rubbish, in their search 
for something more marketable. They at 
length alighted on a packet of securities and 
some gold. A seal was placed upon the 
apartment and in due time his possessions 
were claimed by some nephews who sold the 
whole stock to Vuillaume, of Paris. I read 
the story of Tarisio always with a sigh 
of regret for his sad end. The instruments 
which he discovered are played upon to-day 
by the world’s famous artists. Some of 
them rest on beds of silk and down in 
beautiful palaces and ancestral homes, whilst 
the man who rescued them from oblivion 
ended his existence in an obscure attic 
in Milan, without a soul to give him a drink 
or wipe the death sweat from his poor 
clammy brow. ‘“ Requiescat in pace” dear 
Tarisio! Though humble thy abode, thy 
requiem will be played by every true artist 
as long as a Strad holds together, and thy 
name linked in loving accents with the only 
companion thou ever madest on earth. 





MY IMPRESSION OF KUBELIK. 
Interpreter of the Age, but not of Art. 
By THe Rev. W. MEREDITH MorRis. 
(Western Mail Correspondent.) 


“*So we have heard the prince of players on 
the king of instruments,” was an expression I 
heard from the lips of one who is recognised in 
Wales as a keen musical critic. In the din of the 
crowd I failed to piece together the other frag- 
ments of his musical critique. I would much like 
to have heard the unbiassed analysis of this ac- 
knowledged authority, because I feel somewhat 
diffident in sounding a discordant note, especially 
when I think it extremely likely that my voice 
will be drowned in the intoxicated clamour of an 
unthinking throng. 

What is Kubelik? Judged in the light of his 
success, both in this and other countries he is a 
phenomenon—a term which was applied humor- 
ously by Dickens to one of his creations under 
somewhat different circumstances from those 
under consideration. He has hypnotised the 
oy of Europe from Monarch down to manikin ; 

e has brought the proud Roman Pontiff to his 
feet—that very Pontiff who relegated the instra- 
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ment upon which he plays to the Index Expurga- 
torious of instruments unbecoming the dignity of 
Divine worship! What is still more important in 
these commercial, God-and-Mammon days, he 
has made his pile in a fraction of a life-time, and 
can, if he so chooses, be a millionaire before he 
is forty years of age. 

But what is Kubelik? Nothing more and 
nothing less than the mirror of the age. Heisa 
phenomenon, if you like, but only in the sense 
he embodies both the good and the bad of the 
age in which he lives. He is different in kind and 
degree from most artistes. Artistes, as a rule, 
endeavour to pursue the good and to eliminate 
the evil; Kubelik takes the world as it is, and 
seeks to reconcile antagonistic principles in him- 
self. Heis a pocket edition of the early twentieth 
century. For look at him as he stands before us. 
To begin with he possesses a remarkable person- 
ality. His magnetism is irresistible. From the 
moment he appears on the stage he rivets the 
attention. You gaze upon that dreamy face till 
you become oblivious of your surroundings; your 
soul ebbs from its own shore towards the solitary 
island in the distance, and soul meeting soul, both 
mingle in Elysian metemsomatosis. It is not 
Kubelik that one hears but the world through 
Kubelik—self assimilated by the devouring artiste. 
For this reason his success is assured or ever he 
‘*‘ lifts his bow on high.” We are all hero-wor- 
shippers as heart, and the greatest hero in the 
estimation of nine-tenths of mankind is self. 
The audience almost from the outset become pre- 
disposed in his favour, and is thereafter blind 
and deaf to his faults. In proof of this last 
statement one need only adduce the artiste’s 
mannerism. He rocks and sways with the 
rhythm of the music—a peculiarity which in any 
other player would be considered an intolerable 
eccentricity. Not that the said mannerism is 
really of the grotesque sort—for it is nothing but 
the swaying of the strong oak by the storm of 
sounds—but because the music world has of old 
agreed that mannerism in every shape should be 
overcome by the artist. 

And then, again, look at Kubelik the painter. 
In nothing is it more evident that he is the inter- 
preter of the age than in his treatment of his 
subject—narrow, vivid and sweeping, rather than 
broad, sound and sublime. He is ‘Il Paganini 
redivivo” in that. he cannot interpret any other 
preceding artiste, and will never be at his best 
till he plays hisown compositions. As the inter- 
preter of the age, he is totally unfitted, I submit, 
to do justice to such music as, e.g., the noble and 
sublime productions of Corelli or Spobr. He 
fails where we all fail to-day—to wit, in breadth 
of view and richness of colouring: and if he had 
been born and brought up a Britisher, the remarks 
could not have been more true. But art is cos- 
mopolitan, and the truth here touched upon is of 
universal application. 

Kubelik’s technique is truly marvellous, and 
probably surpasses everything since the days of 
Paganini. His intonation is absolutely correct 
and pure, and his harmonics clear and crisp as 
the jingle of frozen rush blown by the breath of 
January. His bow arm is invincible. The in- 





tricacies of the ‘‘ moto perpetuo ” variety of the 
spiccato are to him mere child’s play, and the 
notes in the long-stroked spiccato drop off the 
strings like tears trickling down the beard of a 
weeping god. But when these units, perfect 
enough in themselves, are built up into a whole, 
the result is not what any past age would call, 
and probably no future age will call, ideal art. 
It is like looking down a long corridor—you see 
the distant vista, but none of the glories by the 
way. 

This is what we see in Kubelik, and it is nothing 
but the face of the age. Even as a maiden 
beholding her face in the glass is lost in self-con- 
templation, so is the music world of to-day, lost 
in dotage on the face of this mirror of the bow. 
His treatment has nothing in it of the breadth of 
Joachim, the colouring of Ysaye, or the limpid 
sweetness of Sarasate. It isstrange that although 
these artists and many more of the same school 
are with us to-day, yet they really belong to yes- 
terday, and should, in justice to themselves have 
gone to rest in the deepening shadow. Breadth 
of conception, which is considered by the great 
Joachim as an immanent attribute of art, is being 
relegated to-day to the category of relative 
quality. An age which defies Kiplingism in 
poetry and Zolaism in fiction in one which is 
psychologicaily incapacitated to comprehend the 
sublime in musical art. It isan age in which we 
may look for the speedy return and universal 
supremacy of the voluptuous Italian and senti- 
mental French‘schools of music. 

That this is not an exaggerated statement of 
of the case is proved by the fact that Kocian, a 
fellow-pupil with Kubelik at the now celebrated 
Prague Conservatorium, and a far profounder 
artist than he, is seldom heard of. Kubelik is 
lionised while Kocian is languishing. Yet the 
latter possesses an equally marvellous technique, 
and an unsurpassably beautiful, rich and golden 
tone, proceeding from a mind and heart in cease- 
less communication with the soul of the universe. 
The relation betweea these two artistes, pupils of 
the same master, and the different reception 
given to them, cannot but be of vital interest to 
all who study the ethics of music. One is a 
prophet, the other an interpreter, and musical 
opinion acclaims an iuterpreter. This,as I bave 
said, betokens a threatened return of the Italian 
cult and the passing of the German. Heaven 
forbid that it should come to pass! For although 
we do not wish to bundle the Italian maestros 
indiscriminately together and cast the lot aside, 
still the necessary ethical distinction between the 
two schools must never be lost sight of, 

This distinction cannot be better expressed 
than in the words of Haweis (vide “‘ Music and 
Morals,” p. 58): ‘The Italian [school] makes 
us sentimentalise, the German makes us feel. 
The sentiment of the one gives the emotional 


_ conception of artificial suffering or joy, the 


natural feeling of the other gives us the emo- 
tional conception which belongs to real suffer- 
ing or joy. The one is stagey—smells of the oil 
and the rouge-pot ; the other is real, earnest, 
natural, and reproduces with irresistible force 
the deepest emotional experiences of our lives.” 
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It is not good to be constantly dissolved in a 
state of love-melancholy, full of the languor of 
passion without its real spirit—but that is what 
Italian music aims at. Again, the violent crises 
of emotion should come in their right places—like 
spots of primary colour with wastes of grey be- 
tween them. There are no mezzo-tints in 
Italian music; the listeners are subjected to 
shock after shock of emotion—haif-a:dozen 
smashing surprises, and twenty or thirty spasms 
and languors 1n each scene, until at last we be- 
come like children who thrust their hands again 
and again into water charged with electricity, 
just on purpose to feel the thrill and the relapse. 
But that is not healthy emotion, it does not ré- 
create the feelings; it kindles artificial feelings 
and makes reality tasteless. 

To put the matter in a nutshell, Kubelik as a 
virtuoso is the greatest interpreter of the age, 
but the age is not the best interpreter of art. 





TO ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 


Send for detailed lists of CARL VOLTI’S works; he 
best and most popular series yet issued. Nearly 400 
sets to select from!!! 


“The Amateur Concert.” 


A Collection of Overtures, Operatic Selections 
Movements from Symphonies, etc., arranged as Solos 
Duets, Trios, or Quartets for Violin, Piano, 2nd Violin 
Viola, 'Celloand Bass, Flute and Piccolo, 2 Clarionets 
2 Cornets, Euphonium, Trombone and Drums. 96 
Nos. Band, 2s, 6d. each; Separate Parts, Piano, 1s.; 
other Parts, 6d. each. 


“The Highland Wreath.” 


A Selection of the most admired Scotch Airs for the 
Violin, with Accompaniments (ad lib.) for Piano, 2nd 
Violin, Viola, 'Cello, Flute, Clarionet and Cornet. 48 
Nos. 1s. 6d.each; Separate Parts, rst Violin, 6d. ; 
Piano, 6d.; Other Parts, 3d. each. 


SPECIAL FOR SUNDAYS, “P.S.A.”, etc. 


“Gems from the Great Masters.” 24 Nos.” 
Selections from Oratorios, Masses, etc., same arrange- 
ments and prices as ‘‘ Amateur Concert.” 


“The Sacred Wreath.” 25 Nos.” 


A Selection of the most admired Sacred Airs, 24 Num- 
bers for same Instruments and prices as “‘ Highland.” 


POPULAR MARCHES. 36 Nos. 


Also Series of Duets, Trios & Quartets by Cart Vott, 
To Soloists—send for lists of Cart VoLtT1 & ANDRE 
La TarcHe's works, 


To Professors—send for lists cf Cart VoLtTt: & 
ANDRE La TarcHE's theoretical works. 


JOHN BLOCELEY. 
3 ARGYLL 8T., REGENT 8T., LONDON, w 
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Tho only remedy for Whistling Strings 


INFALLIBLE 
RESIN = OIL. 
= OS 
REGISTERED 


TESTIMONIALS 





9, Northwick errace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 18th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
peg of your Oil for strings. It maker the strings more 
urable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitted for orchestral playing. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours — truly, 
LUDWIG STRAUS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 18th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—The qualitiesof your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
LUDWIG STRAUS. 


St. Paul’s Road, Camden Sauare, N.W. 
December 16th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good. 
Yours truly, 
J. T. CARRODUS, 


4, Disraeli Road, Pu tney, 8.W. 

January Ist, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me 
The Resin is certainly by farthe best levertried. The first time 
I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think,I overdried the strings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall be 
glad to know how, and what price both articles can be obtained, 
and if my testimonial is of any use to you I give it most willingly. 

Yours very truly, 
CARL SCHNEIDER. 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
March 26th, 1898. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines 
to you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing,I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equalthem. I am also pleased to say my pupils 
use both, and find them a great advantage. 
Faithfully, yours 
¥. A. EARNSHAW. 
Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street; Metropolitan 
College; Philharmonic Society; Richter, Hen- 
schel, Barnby, and all Festival — oncerts, 


31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 
May 5th, 1893. 
Sir,—For about nine months, I have constantly used your “In 
FALLIBLE ”’ Orn for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak too 
highly of it; it is far superior to any other Oilthat I have tried, 
including that obtained from a I find the one of the strings 
improved by using it, and is produced more easily after it is ap- 
plied. I have recommended it to many friends, both professional 
and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to its efficacy. 
Tam, yours meee and obliged, 
RANK D’ALQUEN. 


31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 
May 8th, 1898. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank 7 for the Oil just received, and I 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and 
the best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have found it so useful myself, 
Iam, yours faithfully, 
Mr. SHIELDs. FRANK D’ALQUEN. 
I have found no other Oil answer the same pungee, and | 
had tried many kinds before, including n,Petroleum, 
&c, I chanced to see my friend Straus’s timonial. 


R. R. SHIExpDs. 


R. R. SHIELDs. 


R. R. SHIELDs,. 


R. R. SHIELDs, 


Mr, SHIELDS 





Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom, Price 6d, 
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“GOMPO” 


REGISTERED 
TO PREVENT 
FPBGSsS SLIP rPIinc. 


TRADE 
MYVIC 





Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom. Price 6d. 
CLARENCE House, HARROGATE. 
December 22nd, 1898. 
Dear Sir,—I have tested your INFALLIBLE OIL and 
PEG COMPOSITION and found both excellent. 
Yours truly, 


R. R. SHieELps, HEINRICH DITTMAR. 





Handsome Vclume. 


SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 
PRIZE, &. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


MAKERS OF MUSIC. 


Biographical Sketches of the Great 
Composers, 
With Chronological Summaries of their Works. 
FACSIMILES FROM MUSICAL MSS. OF 


Bacu HayDN BERLIOZ VERDI 
HANDEL Mozart MENDELSSOHN GouNOD 
PuRCELL BEETHOVEN CHOPIN BRAHMS 
Dr. ARNE WEBER ScHUMANN AND 
Guuck ScHuserRt WAGNER GRIEG 


WitH GENERAL CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


R. FARQUHARSON SHARP. 


PORTRAIT OF HENRY PURCELL 


LONDON : 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD. W.C. 








SKETCHES OF GREAT VIOLINISTS 
AND GREAT PIANISTS. 
Biographical and Anecdotal, 

With Account of the Violin and Early Violinists 


(Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole Bull, Clementi, 
Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), 
Chopin, Thalberg, Gottschalk, Liszt). 


By G. T. FERRIS. 


Bevelled cloth, gi't edges, 2nd Edition. Price 4s. 6d. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE SONATAS 
Explained for the Lovers of the Musical Art 
By ERNST VON ELTERLEIN. 


With a Pretace by E. Paver. 
Translated from the German by Emity HI t. 


New and Revised Edition—(1898). Cloth, 3/6 





Now Ready. 


New Edition, entirely revised and enlarged. 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 


THE ART OF 


TUNING THE PIANOFORTE 


HERMANN SMITH. 


Lonpon: 
W.REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD., W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED. Or. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


“Mastersinacrs.” 


APPRECIATIONS OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
WITH 
AN ESSAY ON HECTOR BERLIOZ. 





BY 


FILSON YOUNG. 


‘* The longest essay is the concluding one on Berlioz 
in which the author seems to us to have expressed in 
the fewest possible words what it is that renders the 
music of that wayward genius so unsatisfying... . . 
In Mr. Filson Young we have not only a critic of keen 
and sympathetic insight, but a writer of rare distinc- 
tion and ability. . One can only admire the 
modesty that persuades Mr. Young that he is not 
prepared to criticise the composers of whom he writes, 
for we think not only is he sufficiently prepared, but 
that he is pre-eminently qualified for such a task.'’’"— 
Daily Chronicle. 

‘The chapter on Charles Hallé is written with 
sympathy and knowledge.'"'—Echo, Feb. 14th, 1902. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





HOW TO PLAY FROM SCORE. 
Treatise on Accompaniment from Score 
on the Organ or Pianoforte. 

"By F, J. FETIS, 
Translated by A, WHITTINGHAM. 


With 40 pages of Musical Examples. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 





W. KEEVES. 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
Essays and Criticisms, 
By ROBERT SCHUMANN 
Edited by F. R. RITTER. 
First Series, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d, 
Second Series, 10s. 6d, 








W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. _/ LONDO WwW. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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MUSICAL WORKS 
SUITABLE FOR PRIZES OR FOR PRESENTATION. 


ON SALE BY 
WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON,.W.C. 


















Half a Cent of Music in England, by Dx. F. Huerrer, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
(pub. 8s. dy 

/welve Lessons on Breathing and Breath Control, for Singers, Speakers, and 
Teachers, by Grorcr E. Tuorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. : 

These Lessons are so written that yon can, by studying them, master the fundamental principles employed in 
ihe use of the Voice Without a Master. 

Twenty Lessons. on the Development of the Voice, for Singers, Speakers, and 
Teachers, by Gzorce E. Tuorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s 

This Series of Lessons is intended to give Singers, Teachers, Orators, Elocutionisis and Clergymen a Practical 

Knowledge of How to Strengihen and Develop the Voice’ ; 

Dictionary of Musicians, from the Earliest Period to the Present, er. 8vo, sewed, ts: 

A Treatise on the Structure and Preservation of the Violin and all other 
Bow-Instruments, together with an account of the most Celebrated Makers and of 
the genuine characteristics of their Instruments, by J. A. Orro, translated with Addi- 
tions and Illustrations, ri BrsHop, 4th Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

Mozart’s Don Giovanni, a Commentary, by Cuarizs Gounop, translated by WinDEYER 
Crark and J. T, Hutcutnson, cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Art of Modulating, Being a Series of Papers on Modulating at the Pianoforte, with 
Sixty-two Musical Examples, by Henry C. Banister, cr. 8vo, cloth, 2s. : 

Sketches of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, Biographical and Anecdotal, with 
Account of the Violin and Early Violinists (Viotti, Spohr, Ragapini, De Beriot, Ole 
Bull, Clementi, Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), Chopin, Thalberg, Gott- 

_ schalk, Liszt), by G. T. Ferris, bevelled cloth, gilt edges, 2nd’edition, 4s. 6d. 

Greater Works of Chopin (Polonaises, Mazurkas, Nocturnes, ete:) and how they should 
be played, by J. Kxeczynsx1, translated by Miss N. Janotua, aud edited by Sutuer- 
LAND Epwarps, with Portrait, Facsimile, etc., cr. 8vo, cloth, §s. 

Music and Musicians, Essays and Criticisms, by RoperT ScHUMANN, translated, edited, 
and annotated by F. R. Ritter, Portrait of Robert Schumann, photographed from a 
Crayon by Bendemann, First Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d, Fourth Edition. 

Ditto, Second Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. »Second Edition. 

Wagner—Feethoven, by RicHar> Wacner, with a Supplement from the Philosophical 
Works of Arthur Schopenhauer, translated by E: Dannreutwer, second eclition, cr 
&yo, cloth, 6s. 

Wagner as I Knew Him, by Fervinanp Prazcer, 3s. 6d. (pub. 7s. 6d.) 





Becond dition. Just Published. ‘Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s. 64. 
Cr, 8v0., bevalled cloth, 5/ INFORMATION 


ON CONDUCTING: 


A Treatise on Style wi the 


Payers, Owners, DEALERS AND MAKERS OF 
BOW-INSTRU MENTS. 


| 
| POR 
| 





Ewecution of Classical Music Atso For STRING MANUFACTURERS. » 
By RICHARD WAGNER, Taken from Personal Experience, Siudies Ge Observations. 
; With Illustrations of a Stainer anda Guamerius Violin, ete, 
T 4 
ER Bhs chee By WILLIAM HEPWORTH. 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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Vio Vioiin Primer, E. Polonaski, rst, 2nd, an i Grade, ir. (Cary). 
| i 5; Findes, Nos. ,. 8, 9, E. Polonaski, Interm. Gr. (Chanot). 
radius ‘arnass:m, Op. 37, |. Dont, Nas. 3, 5, Graduates, 7, 11, 14. (Augener) 
ous Stud Jes. 12, 21, 22, E. Polonaski, Graduates {Cary}. . 
udes, Kreutz+i- Papi Nos. 8, 19, 16, 17, 20, Associate (Chanot) 
i 3, Kroutzer-} ipins Nos, 21, 23, 28, 29, 31, Lacentiate (Chapot 
Etudes, Ficitilo, Nos. 18 24, 25, 30, 32 (Ocriel and LO, } 
and Avpeggi: E. olonaski, for ail Grades (Cary and Co.). 
IPrAN fet i ’ 7 ) ’ 


tudes Préhminaires, Nos. 1-12, for jr. Grades and Intermediate 


(Augeser and Co.). 
iigno nettes, Henry St. Clare, for if. Grades, Nos. 1-19 (Augener). 

IONS OF ‘THE I aess npen Scaics and Arpeggiand Violin Primer, etc.: ‘ Quite the best 
and asie we SAV vet & rh. if le Pess. 





‘prescutatives wanted all over the provinces, 
full information can be had by addressing : 


€ 

Tonudoun Institute of Music, 

3 Sussex Place, 

South Kensington Station, London. S.W. 
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Tue New TEMPLE Press, TT, Geant Road. Aaa s 
Published by Wa. Reeves, 82 


combe, Croyvon 
, Craring Cross R Road, Lordon, W.C 





